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THE ELUSIVE GOAL OF 
EDUCATION QUALITY 


It is assumed that professor's are always examing the goals of their courses 
and the level of student achievement. The faculty of Arts & Science, through 
its Task Force.is trying to take a look at the whole organization of the 
curriculum. What are our goals? Are we reaching them? How would we know? 


This newsletter is an exerpt from an article by K. Patricia Cross, "The 
Elusive Goal of Educational Equality" in which we are challenged to look at 
some of the changes in the university during the last decade, to examine 

some of our assumptions about the nature and purpose of higher education, and 
to consider some new ways of responding. 


Academic Standards 


"There is much concern today about the preservation of academic standards. 
But there is considerable truth in the wisdom that reminds us that we can 
never go home. Standards we surely need, but the problem lies not so much in 
the preservation of the old as in the creation of standards more in tune with 
our emerging identity. 


Our problem with identity is this: in the meritocratic era of the 1950's and 
1960's we had, or quite universally aspired to, an identity of academic 
excellence. And as long as the demand exceeded the supply and the egalitarian 
conscience of the public lay dormant, we could select students who would 
enhance and strengthen our image. The identity crisis came when we could no 
longer select the student body that created the image we wished to project. 
The image of the establishment of higher education is threatened, not so much 
by the highly visible issues of affirmative action and civil rights, as by 

the relatively quiet influx of large numbers of students with poor academic 
records into open-door colleges. 
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As I write of "new students" today, I refer 
not to the ethnic minorities or to women or 
to older part-time students, but rather to 
students of any color or age who are ill- 
prepared for traditional college study. 

This is the group that presents a threat 

to our older image. For educational 
egalitarianism has the flavor of mediocrity 
that is a jolt to a self-image which aspires 
to academic excellence. 


If we blow away the nostalgia that surrounds 
the pleasant ring of the words "academic 
excellence," we discover the unpalatable 
truth that our identification with academic 
excellence was more the result of the work 
of the admissions office than of the teach- 
ing faculty. The lesson we learned during ' 
the meritocracy was that if you start with 
quality you end with quality, if you do 
nothing to destroy it. It is a little 

like cooking or building a house. If you 
select good materials and approach the task 
with a workmanlike attitude, then you need 
not be a creative cook or an imaginative 
builder to produce a desirable product. 

But we need to be imaginative educators 
today, because we not longer can select 

the student body that makes us look good 

by conforming to what we know how to do. 


New Challenges - Means & Ends 


Education is beginning to place emphasis 
on process rather than on selection. We 
are entering an era that challenges us as 
teachers and educators. We admittedly 
know little about the teaching/learning 
process, but we are beginning to experi- 
ment. A new excitement permeates the air 
as classroom teachers talk across disci- 
plines with one another about the Keller 
Plan and PSI and self-paced, modular 
learning. But underneath a prevailing 
spirit that shows a new willingness to 
tackle the means of education lurks an 
uneasy feeling that we have lost sight of 
the ends. What is it that higher education 
is supposed to do for everyone who decides 
to go to college? As I study various 
programs designed for new learners, I 
think I see three quite different assump- 
tions about the ends of egalitatian educa- 
tion. The earliest and still quite pre- 
valent assumption is that equality of 
opportunity should lead to equality of out- 
come - that if we can somehow provide the 
opportunity, new learners will end up 


with the achievements and rewards enjoyed 
by traditional college graduates in the 
past. 


The means to this end is to provide reme- 
diation until the new learners can profit 
from the same type of education that was 
offered in the past to selected student 
bodies. This mode of thought arises 

quite naturally from the old meritocra- 
tic concept that faculty in the academic 
disciplines have a right to expect that 
the students they teach will be selected - 
or corrected - until they are ready to 
learn what the faculty are prepared to 
teach. Remedial programs today often 

are segregated educational ghettos with 

a faculty and a mission quite different 
from that of the parent institution. 

By and large, the attitude has been that 
if remedial programs can get students ready 
for college, we can go about business as 
usual, secure in our conscience that we 
are providing equality of educational 
opportunity and that academic egalitarian- 
ism is just a matter of time. 


The Remediation Model 


Model I, the Remediation Model, approaches 
egalitarian higher education a little 
embarrassed by individual differences at 
the point of entry into college. This 
approach to academic egalitarianism is 

not unlike our earlier approaches to 
social egalitarianism in which we tried 

to blend ethnic differences into the 
melting pot. The best tactic for the 
ethnic caught in the "melting pot" approach 
to equality was to attempt to "pass" into 
the majority culture - a task considerably 
easier for the white or light ethnic than 
for those of more distinctive color. 


Despite its obvious limitations, the 
melting pot approach was not the total 
failure that is sometimes assumed from 
today's perspective. Thousands of immi- 
grants did pass into the majority culture, 
and many of us are testimony to the fact 
that equality can be achieved through 
eradicating cultural differences. But 
it works only for these who are close to 
the borderline. The Irish passed more 
completely than the Jews, who were assimi- 
lated more easily that the Chinese, who, 
in turn, faced fewer problems than the 
blacks. a Geet 
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The analogy for education is obyious. 
Remedial education will help those on the 
borderline of acceptable academic achieve- 
ment to pass into the standard curriculum. 
But there are some students - from rich 
homes and poor, from white homes and black, 
from suburbs and reservations - who cannot 
or will not be assimilated into the academic 
mainstream. For those students, remediation 
is not the answer to educational equality. 
We have enough experience and enough re- 
search now to know that it is not a question 
of whether remediation works or does not 
work. Rather, we can conclude that it works 
for some - to date, a disappointingly few - 
and not for others. 


The Educator's Model 


And so we are just starting a second major 
experiment with egalitarian education. 
Model II accepts individual differences as 
an educational challenge. It permits indi- 
vidual differences at entry to college and 
then attempts to devise multiple processes 
and treatments that will reduce or elimi- 
nate differences upon exit from college. 


There are now two major approaches to our 
latest frank acceptance of individual 
differences in learning. One acknowledges 
differences in the amount of time required 
by individual learners; the other recog- 
nizes differences in learning styles. 

The acceptance of individual differences 
in learning rates is promoting such inno- 
vations as flexible scheduling, self-paced 
modules, and mastery learning. Differences 
in learning styles or preferences are 
recognized through the introduction of 
such alternatives as computer assisted 
instruction (CAI), the use of peer tutors 
and faculty mentors, and experimentation 
with a wide variety of learning media and 
teaching strategies. 


These new concerns for individualizing 
instruction are a direct outgrowth of the 
search for ways to deal with the increas- 
ing diversity of mass post-secondary 
education. They are understandably 
popular answers to academic egalitarian- 
ism because they concentrate on the 
elimination of invidious comparisons by 
varying the treatment and proclaiming 
eventual equality for all who attain the 
desired level of mastery. 


I label Model II the Educator's Model, 
because it comes to grips with the teach- 
ing/learning process while striving to 
preserve traditional academic standards. 


I want to discuss Model II because it is 
an important and emerging approach to 
egalitarian education. While it is not 
the final answer to equality of education- 
al opportunity, I would like to encourage 
the growth of this model. As far as I 

can see, its only problem is that it does 
not go far enough. Like remedial educa- 
tion, it is unlikely to bring about the 
quality that it promises, but no doubt 

it will help another group of people to 
pass into the academic mainstream. 


Everyone Can Learn? 


The concept of mastery learning is the 
basic ingredient of Model II, Ben Bloom, 
hailed as the father of mastery learning, 
claimed that "95 per-cent of the students 
. can learn a subject to a high level 
of mastery (for example, an A grade) if 
given sufficient learning time and 
appropriate types of help." ‘The optimis- 
tic ring of this kind of statement has 
tremendous appeal to academic egalitarians, 
and there is more to mastery learning than 
idealistic promise. It works - for some 
students in some subjects. 


Vary Time 


At the level of higher education, the 
concept of mastery learning has been in- 
corporated into a more sophisticated 
learning model known as PSI (Personalized 
System of Instruction) or the Keller Plan? 
The Keller Plan has swept across the nation 
and across academic disciplines at a phe- 
nomenal rate. To the delight of some who 
occasionally grow cynical about the 
relevance of much of the content of higher 
education to the practical problems of 
today, the Keller Plan was devised by a 
psychologist who simply applied his 
academic knowledge about human learning 

to his teaching. An overly brief synopsis 
of the Keller Plan would be the following. 
It breaks the material into small, clearly 
defined objectives; permits each student 
to proceed at his own pace; requires 
mastery of one unit before proceeding to the 
next; furnishes immediate, positive 
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reinforcement; and provides for the 
personal-social interactions that are im- 
portant to motivation. Research evalua- 
tions are generally positive. Students 
are enthusiastic, and learning and reten- 
tion of content are as good or better 
than those occurring in conventional 
classrooms. Thus, there are scientific 
as well as humanistic reasons for pro- 
moting PSI and other derivations of 
modular mastery learning. 


Equality through mastery leraning is pre- 
dicated on the assumption that while the 
time required for learning may vary, the 
final result will not. Through the simple 
expedient of diversifying the treatment, 
we can proclaim equality in the outcome. 
But the time required for learning does 
categorize people into fast and slow 
learners, and pragmatic employers - if 
given a choice between two equally compe- 
tent people - are quite likely to give 
the good jobs to the fast learners and the 
lesser jobs to the slow learners. 
Furthermore, the dimension of time is as 
biased as any measure yet devised to 
categorize learners. What is perceived 
as equality today, because it permits 
people to reach equal academic attain- 
ments, may be seen as inequality tomorrow 
because some must spend five years in 
college, whereas others may graduate in 
three years. 


In the strange world of higher education, 
it is not these limitations, however, 
that are impeding the advance of mastery 
of learning. Rather, it is the very idea 
that 95 percent of the students in a 
course must be worth an "A". Ironically, 
it is the notion of academic equality 
itself that disturbs the professional 
educator. But even the most thorough- 
going advocate of the traditional educa- 
tional meritocracy must be bothered by 
the existing situation in which a student 
in the top 1 percentile of the college- 
going population can make a "C" ata 
highly selective college, while his 
lowest quarter peer may make an "A" 

at a less prestigious institution. 
Nevertheless, all logic to the contrary, 
the concept of mastery learning is 
experiencing rough treatment in some 
colleges because it comes into direct 
conflict with grades and the sorting 
functions traditionally performed by 
higher education. 
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Vary Style 


More recent than the attempts to vary the 
time for learning are those to deal with 
the differnt learning styles of students. 
Although research on cognitive styles 

is at least 25 years old, its application 
to education is quite new and frankly 
experimental. Researchers concerned with 


~ cognitive styles are studying individual - 


istic ways of perceiving, remembering, 
thinking, and solving problems. For 
example, some learners perceive the ele- 
ments in a situation, processing informa- 
tion methodically and analytically, while 
others perceive the whole and take an 
intuitive approach to problem-solving. 
Such learning preferences are relatively 
stable throughout life, and their impor- 
tance to education is obvious. Herman 
Witkin, an Education Testing Service 
colleague and a pioneer in research on 
cognitive styles, maintains that: 


"While relatively little research has been 
done compared to what is possible and 
needed, it is already clear that cognitive 
style is a potent variable in students' 


academic choices and vocational preferences; 


in students' academic development through 
their school career; in how students 
learn and teachers teach; and in how 
students and teachers interact in the 
classroom." 


The notion of learning styles has two 
appealing features that make its emergence 
now especially welcome. In the first 
place, it recognizes the fact that teachers, 
too, have distinctive cognitive styles 
that affect their teaching. Some out- 
standing faculty lecturers, for example, 
are justifiably irate over being told 
that lectures are "out" and discussion 
groups are "in" for the "new students". 
The concept of learning style permits 
maximum opportunity for both students and 
teachers to develop the teaching/learning 
styles that are effective for them. Some 
teachers, however, are challenged by 

how students learn; we might call 

them cognitive strategists. Harvard's 
Jim McKenney, for example, claims that 

by using cognitive strategy he can help 
both analytical and intuitive students 
become competent computer scientists - 

a subject that we used to think reserved 
for analytical engineers. 
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The second attractive feature of the con- 
cept of learning styles is that it is the 
best answer yet to the quest for egalitar- 
jan education. Measuring education on a 
bell-shaped grading curve is increasingly 
unpalatable because it condemns half the 
class to below-average status. The mas- 
tery learning approach of permitting tune 
rather than achievement to vary has 
admirable educational advantages, yet it 
still fails to meet egalitarian demands, 
since we know that a fast learner is 
better than a slow learner. But cognitive 
styles, for the moment at least, are value 
free. We cannot say that an intuitive 
learner is better than an analytical 
learner. Each style has its merits. 


The point I wish to make is that educators 
working with cognitive styles, or with 
mastery learning, share a common goal, 

to attain equality of output through vary- 
ing the process. In either case, academic 
standards would be preserved by the expe- 
dient of varying time and/or method. 

This brings us to Model III. 


The Pluralistic Model 


Model III may be labeled the Pluralistic 
Model for egalitarian education. Whereas 
Model I recognizes individual differences 
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upon entrance to college and tries, through 


remediation, to erase such differences be- 
fore the end of the first year, Model II 
permits individual differences throughout 
the college years, but hopes to certify 
that there are no differences upon exit 
from college. Model III, however, pro- 
claims that equality and individual 
differences can co-exist compatibly - 
that learners can enter college with 
differences, can proceed through college 
in varied ways, and can exit from 

college with different competencies. 

To use the melting pot analogy, Model 

I does not care for lumps in the melting 
pot; if they are not dissolved ina 
year, they must be cast aside. Model 

II dislikes lumps also, but it recog- 
nizes that some lumps can be melted by 
higher temperatures and some by longer 
cooking. But Model III likes Jumps. 

It aims, not for the melting pot, but for 
the salad bowl as an end product; 
differences in texture and flavor are 
clear, but they work together to en- 
hance and complement one another in the 
total product. 


We Have Only Just Begun! 


Our experimentation with truly pluralistic 
educational outcomes is just beginning. 
The bridge between Model II and Model III 
is under construction and is known 
popularly as nontraditional education. 
The many experiments classified, for 
want of a better term, as nontraditional 
originally came into being in response 

to pressures for more egalitarian access 
to higher education. But nontraditional 
study is more than an access model. With 
its roots in Model II, it recognizes 
individualistic learning needs by pro- 
claiming that if the life styles of 
learners cannot be adapted to the life 
styles of colleges, no harm will be done 
by putting some of the burden for ad- 
justment on the colleges. To date, a 
majority of the nontraditionalists have 
concentrated on new ways of making 
available a rather traditional curriculum 
to a previously excluded clientele.* This 
moderate wing of the nontraditional party 
represents a form of Model II education, 
for it stresses maximum flexibility in 
the processes and procedures of educa- 
tion while insisting on traditional 
standards of output. Understandably, 
many nontraditionalists are especially 
concerned about the preservation of 
academic standards, on the probably 

quite realistic grounds that until their 
alternative methods are accepted, the 
quality of their output must be above 
question. 


But once the educational focus is on the 
learner - as it is in Model II - it is 
hard not to proceed to Model III. And 
there is a rapidly growing liberal wing 
of the nontraditional party that 
encourages going all the way in recog- 
nizing individual differences. They 
point out that society and individuals 
would be better served by the development 
of the broadest possible diversity of 
talent - affective and social as well as 
cognitive. Experiential education, 
learning contracts, competency-based 
education, and project learning are 
examples of approaches that can promote 
the development of individual talents. 
While out-of-class learning can be tied 
to the traditional curriculum by granting 
credit only for the standard academic 
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components of the learning, such a limi- 
tation is not necessary and is more charac- 
teristic of Model II than Model III educa- 
tion. Pluralistic education emphasizes 
individual initiative in setting learn- 

ing goals and, at its best, leads the 
student into lifelong, self-directed 
learning. 


of achievement, and new standards for 
individual accomplishment. 


This is a "tall order" for change, involving 
profound and difficult questions about the 
future of higher education. The big 
questions seem always to return to the 
d d search for identity. What should be 

taught and how can new standards be devel- 
New Stan AAs oped that will guide us in doing it well? 
Pluralistic education, by its very nature The professional educator cannot do every- 
defies measurement along a single dimen- thing. What are the tasks to which we can 
sion, and the performance of one student legitimately give our attention? How can 


cannot easily be comapred with that of we offer a curriculum of substance that 
another. Thus, it is sometimes charged 
that pluralism has no standards. But 
comparison is no more essential to educa- 
tional pluralism than it is to cultural 
pluralism. There is no need to say that 
one culture is better than another - only 
that each strives to be the best of its 
kind, and that it is true to its own 


will afford each student a realistic 
opportunity for self-realization through 


striving toward some form of high personal 


ach vement? There are no easy answers 


to the implementation of Model III, but 

I am convinced that we owe it to ourselves 
and our world to make a serious study of 
the alternatives. 


nature. The standard for pluralistic 
education is individual excellence, a 
goal sadly missing from much of today's 
mass education. Model I and Model II stu- 
dents usually are urged to meet minimal 
standards of academic achievement. 

They can, and frequently do, consider 
their education completed upon meeting 
the basic requirements for the degree. 
But Model III students, educated to the 
pursuit of excellence, find that educa- 
tion does not end with the degree. When 
personal achievement and development 

are internalized as goals, the motiva- 
tion for learning is lifelong. 


More Challenges 


The foregoing continuum is one of increa- 
sing recognition of individual differen- 
ces in learners, But Models I, II, and 
III also move along a continuum of 
institutioanl change. The Remedial 
Model demands only that resources be 
allocated to remedial programs whose 
task it is to prepare students so that 
the rest of us can do what we have 
always done. Model II, the Educator's 
Model, demands massive change in pro- 
cedures and in instructional methods, 
but it leaves academic departments 

and disciplines intact. Model III, 
Pluralistic Education, requires all of 
the changes incorporated into Models I 
and II, and also requires new alterna- 
tives in the curricula, new measures 


In our search for alternatives, there are 
many ways to organize the search. I choose 
to cast the goal of educational equality 
as the prime mover of educational change. 
Egalitarian motives stimulated the search 
for alternate routes of access to college. 
An egalitarian motive is still pushing 

the search for alternatives in the instruc- 
tional process, for it is now apparent 
that access alone will not result in 

equal educational opportunity. In the 
near future, I believe that the search 

for the elusive goal of educational 
equality will move professional educators 
into greater encouragement of alternative 
outcomes for education." 


"B.S. Bloom. "Mastery Learning," in Mastery 
Learning: Theory and Practice, ed. by 
J.H. Block (San Francisco: Holt, Rinhart, 
»and Winston, 1971). 
F.S. Keller, "Good-bye Teacher," Journal 
of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1 (Spring, 
, 1968) » 79-89. 
H.W. Witkin, "The Role of Cognitive Style 
in Academic Performance and in Teacher- 
Student Relations," Research Bulletin 
RB-73-11 (Princeton, J.J.: Educational 
Testing Service, February, 1973). 
4J. Ruyle and L.A. Geiselman, "Nontraditional 
Opportunities and Programs," in K.P. Cross, 
J.R. Valley, and Associates, Planning Non- 
traditional Programs: An Analysis of the 
Issues for Postsecondary Education (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1974). 
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THE FACULTY MEMBER AS 
PERSON AND PROFESSIONAL 


JANUARY 16-22, 1981 - SNOW MOUNTAIN RANCH 
GRANBY , COLORADO 


This week-long faculty development work- 
shop will enable faculty members and aca- 
demic administrators from diverse academic 
backgrounds to explore their own values 
and attitudes about teaching and learning 
and their personal and professional roles 
as teachers, as members of an academic 
organization, and as individuals. Par- 
ticipants will have the opportunity to 
examine and refine their current class- 
room practices and explore a variety of 
alternative approaches to teaching and 
learning. 


Topics To Be Covered Will Include: 


- Student Learning Styles 
- Faculty Teaching Styles 


- Improving Lecturing and Class 
Discussion 


- Alternative Teaching Methods 


- The Structure of Knowledge and 
Disciplines 


- Course Design 

- Decision Making 

- Interpersonal Relations 

- Core Curricula and General Education 


The workshop process itself will involve 
a variety of teaching methods, including 
lectures, small group discussions, role 
playing, simulations, interviewing, and 
values clarifications. Participants also 
will have frequent opportunity to share 
their own approaches, strategies, and 
techniques for more effective teaching 
and learning. 


Workshop Staff- 


David Halliburton is chairperson of the 
Advisory Committee of the Stanford Center 
for Teaching and Learning and Director 

of the Program for Faculty Renewal at 
Stanford University. Dr. Halliburton 
teaches in a variety of interdisciplinary 
programs at Stanford and has served as 
advisor to numerous post-secondary inst- 
tutions. 


Steven R. Phillips is Director of the 
Associated Schools of the Pacific North- 
west and co-author of A Handbook for 
Faculty Development. Dr. Phillips has 
written widely in both the humanities and 
professional development and has consulted 
extensively in higher education. 


Marcia Shaw is a member of the national 
consulting network of the Academy for 
Professional Development. On leave from 
the Speech Communication Department at 
Oregon State University, Dr. Shaw is a 
specialist in organizational and inter- 
personal communication. 


For more information please contact The 
Learning Development Office at local 397. 


COMPUTERS & TESTING 


The Learning Development Office is consid- 
ering beginning a project on using computers 
to assist in testing. If you have had any 
experience in using computers to score 
tests, to construct tests, or have used the 
computer directly to administer and score 
tests, we would like to hear from you. If 
you have some particular problem in testing 
and you think the computer might help you 
solve it, please contact me. Ron Smith - 
local 695. 


